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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurEeAU oF RECLAMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 20, 195 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, dD. c. 


My Dear Dr. Mitier: In keeping with the suggestion contained 
in your letter dated July 27, 1954, Lam pleased to transmit a report on 
“The Growth and Contribution of Federal Reclamation to an Expand- 
ing National Economy.” 

In brief this report shows in part that 

1. Reclamation has constructed or rebuilt facilities to furnish 
a full or supplemental irrigation water supply for 7.1 million 
acres of irrigable land. This translates into 125,000 family-size 
farms and an additional 125,000 suburban units 
2. Crop production in 1953 from 69 reclamation projects or 
major divisions was valued at $785.9 million and the cumulative 
value of crops produced from 1906 to 1953 totals almost $10 
billion. 

3. Net power revenues in fiscal year 1954 from 29 power plants 
now in operation, after deductions for annual operation, main- 
tenance, and replacements, totaled $33.9 million and the total of 
all net power revenues returned to the Federal Treasury through 
June 30, 1953, amounted to about $225.9 million. Net power 
revenues during the next 50 years from 1953 at the level of fiseal 
vear 1954 could return an additional $1,692.5 million to the 
Treasury. 

4. Irrigation and municipal water repayment contracts will 
return $691 million, of which $108.9 million had been paid to 
June 30, 1953. While making construction account payments, 
the water users have paid operation and maintenance charges as 
they have become due. This will continue. Additional returns 
will accrue through water-sales-type contracts 

5. Potential returns to the United States Treasury from 
irrigation and municipal water users during the contract repay- 
ment period, plus the net power revenues from the presently 
operating facilities at the fiscal vear 1954 level for the next 50 
years will aggregate $2.6 billion, of which $334.8 million had been 
paid in on June 30, 1953. Power plants under construction will, 
when completed, add materially to these potential returns. 

6. Federal tax revenues since 1916 from reclamation areas 
which may be attributed to Federal reclamation developments 
now stand at more than $3 billion. This sum alone exceeds by 
25 percent the total cost of all Bureau-constructed projects to 
date. 


Itt 





1\ LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
7. Income to reclamation-project farmers and farm workers 
totaled $550 million in 1953 or a cumulative income since 1906 
of $6.8 billion 

S. Income to nonfarm urban areas in the environs of reclama- 
tion projects in 1953 amounted to about $786 million and agere- 
evates almost $10 billion 

9. Annual business activity attributed to fishing, hunting, and 
other recreation at reclamation reservoirs is estimated at about 
$33 milion annually 

10. Western population has increased at a much greater rate 
during the last decade than has the population of the Eastern 
States For example the population of the 17 Western States 
increased 25.8 percent between 1940 and 1950 while the 31 East- 
ern States gained only 11.5 percent 

1] Per capita retail trade in the Western States exceeds that 
of the Eastern States 

I 


12 


. 


teclamation project construction results in increased ship- 
ments of materials supplies, and equipment from east to west 
during construction 
13. With reclamation-project development, business activity 
as reflected by railway freight shipments increases from east to 
west and from west to east 
14. The value of plant, property, and equipment of all Reela- 
mation projects, both completed and under construction to serve 
irrigation, power, municipal water, flood control, fish and wildlife, 
pollution abatement salinity control, navigation and other publie 
uses totaled $2.4 billion on June 30, 1953 This resource develop- 
ment expenditure over a period of more than 50 years is less than 
+ percent of a single vear’s national budget. The fiscal vear 1954 
appropriations for reclamation construction was one-fourth of 
] percent of the national budget. 
Your comments and suggestions regarding this report will be 
appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. A. DexHEIMER, Commissioner 





THE GROWTH AND CONTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION TO AN EXPANDING NATIONAL ECONOMY 


ORIGIN OF IRRIGATION 


The early man of the Mediterranean area was nomadic, w resting 
his requirements for food, clothing, and shelter from the plants and 
animals living in the area through which he traveled A great 
drought probably foreed man and the animals of the area into the 
valleys of the mayor rivers Here he learned to domesticate the 
animals, grow crops, and live in a primitive community 

It was in the vall Vs of the Tigris and Euphrates and the Nile that 
he changed from a hunter to a herdsman, from a food garnerer to a 
food grower. Here he started the processes from which our western 
civilization evolved 

it was in these river valleys that he first learned to use the waters of 
the rivers to sustain his crops and later to exercise control over the 
rivers by crude irrigation structures. From its apparent origin along 
with the 


the rivers of the Near East, the practice Of wrigation spre ad 
China and 


movement of the world’s population eastward to India and 
westward through Europe. 

The early civilization of Chile, Peru, Mexico, and the Indian Pueblos 
of the Southwestern United States was based on irrigated agriculture. 
At the time of the Spanish explorations into Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Colorado, the practice of irrigation was well established During 
the age ol exploration and conquest, however, irrigation on the North 
American Continent virtually vanished. 


HISTORY OF IRRIGATION IN TH NITED STATES 


The Anglo deve lopm¢ nt of irrigation in the United States remained 
insignificant until 1847, when Brigham Young and his Mormon 
plone rs diverted water from the stream they named Cy Creek to 
irrigate their gardens and fields on land now oc ipied by Salt Lake 
City. 

In L879 Congress established thie Geological Survey m the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and authorized surveys to determine the settle- 
ment opportunities of lands that could be irrigated in the Western 
otates. 

The move toward reclaiming the arid West was given additional 
impetus by the passage of the Carey Act in 1894. This act was 
designed to aid public-land States 1n the reclamation of desert lands 
and in their settlement, cultivation, and sale to actual settlers. In 
the 8 vears of operation of the Carey Act, only moderate success was 
attained and public-land grants amounted to less than 1.1 million 
acres. Four States eligible to file under the provisions of the act 
made no application for its benefits. 
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Che importan f irrigation in the West first assumed major 
political attention in 1900, when all three major parties included in 
their platforms pledges for the rapid d lopment of irrigation in the 
West 
In 1901 President Theodore Roosevelt enunciated certain § far- 
reaching policies with respect to irrigation. In his message, among 
ther things, he said 
ihe reclamation ;: 1 tle { tl i 1 i ill enrich every portion of 
(>t 1 Missi Va by ht 


ert t t \t ul State 


On June 7, 1902, Pre sident Cheod { Roos velt signed into law 
he first Reclamation Act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 


Investigate, construct, and operate Federal reclamation projects. 


Under this basic act the construction costs were to be repaid by the 
water users, and public lands on the projects were to be made available 
under homestead laws in family-size farms 

from time to time, Congress has amended and suppleme uted this 
basic law to reflect changing economic conditions and bring into 
recognition, under Federal reclamation law, hvdroelectric power, 
flood control, municipal and industrial water, recreation, navigation, 
and other service aspects of the multiple-purpose water-conservation 
construction. Federal cooperation with local groups in the develop- 
ment of land and water resources and the creation thereby of family- 
size farms has been a continuing national policy. 

The new reclamation program received immediate support, and 
by 1905 water deliveries had alr ady started on the Newlands project 


Nevada and within 10 vears of the passage ol the Reclamation 


Act, facilities had been completed by which water deliveries could be 


made to 1.2 million irrigable acres on 24 projects 
INVENTORY OF FEDI \l lu L\MATION ERVICI 

Ir jation 

The 69 irrigatior projects or major divisions constructed by the 
Government o1 recelving watlel through Government-constructed 
works are seattered over 17 Western States and completed to the 
point where full on supplem ‘ntal irrigation supplies are available to 
7,147,528 irrigable acres \pproximately two-fifths of this area is 


} 


furnished a full irrigation water supply and about three-fifths a 
supplemental water supply 

This development is the resu reclamation program 
which was initiated in 1902. The following table shows the acreage 
in 1906, the first vear crops were harvested from a Federal reclamation 


project, then at 10-vear intervals, and 1953: 


lt of a continuing 


[rrigable land under completed works 
icres Acres 
1906 39, 300 | 1936 3, 693, 417 
1916 1. 405, 452 | 1946 5, 150, 831 
1926 3, 173, 570 | 1953 ; ; .. é, 147,528 


These lands are in every climatic zone of the West and with varia- 
tions in elevations from five and six thousand feet to below sea level. 
The agricultural developments range from the hay- and pasture- 
producing projects of the high mountain areas to the intensified 
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production of off-season and winter vegetables and semitropical fruits 
in the Southwestern States. Except for cotton, potatoes, and some 
wheat for milling purposes, the production from these irrigated areas is 
noncompetitive with dry-land agricultural production of the country. 

The 1949 census of irrigation, conducted by the Department of 
Commerce, shows that the irrigable land on Federal reclamation 
projects was about 23 percent of the irrigated land in the Western 
States and 21 percent of the total for the Nation. This report will 
deal only with the features of Federal reclamation projects. 

There were in 1953 about 125,000 family-size farms and an equal 
number of suburban units receiving water through reclamation 
projects. On the projects there were 417 towns with a population of 
over 1,643,000. Considering power, municipal and industrial water 
and irrigation, considerably more than 5 million people in the service 
areas of Reclamation projects obtain their living directly or indirectly 
by reason of the project development. 


Small projects 

The spectacular size of dams like Grand Coulee on the Columbia 
River, Hoover on the Colorado River, Shasta on the Sacramento 
River, and Hungry Horse on the Flathead River kindles the imagina- 
tion and creates the illusion that projects built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation are devoted entirely to the gigantic or spectacular and 
that the Federal reclamation program would not be adapted to the 
small simple irrigation project. 

Actually , the reverse is true While the en puaeet ing skills developed 
in the Bureau have been demonstrated to be ad lequ: ite to attack and 
solve problems such as those attending the construction of Hoover 
Dam, the world’s tallest; or drilling of the Alva B. Adams Tunnel on 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project, the country’s longest; or the 
building of river-size canals like those constructed in the Central 
Valley of California, or the Columbia Basin project in Washington, 
most of the Bureau-built projects are small in size and involve 
relatively simple engineering structures. 

the 69 projects or major divisions constructed or rehabilitated 
by the Bureau, 9, for ex: imple, provide full or supplemental water 
LO projects of less than 5,000 irrigable acres. An additional 22 projects 
serve less than 25,000 acres each, and all but 14 serve less than 100,000 
acres. In recent vears much attention has been given to cooperative 
effort with small irrigation districts, and techniques have been evolved 
which are particularly effective in dealing with the rehabilitation, 
reconstruction, and betterment of irrigation projects built many years 
ago under private initiative. 

Typical of this group are the Fort Sumner project in New Mexico, 
and the Lewiston Orchards project in Idaho. The first of these con- 
tains 6,500 irrigab le acres and calls for the diversion of not to exceed 
100 cubic feet of water per second from the Pecos River in New 
Mexico for irrigation. The rehabilitation program called for the 
relocation and rebuilding of the diversion dam and the rehabilitation 
or reconstruction of canals, pumping plants, and drainage canals. 
This project supplies water to 205 farms and is the principal support 
for a population of about 2,650 people. 

The second of these projects provides water for 3,524 acres and in 
addition serves approximately 1,800 domestic water users. This 
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called for the construction of a compl tely new underground distri- 
bution svstem and the rehabilitation of dams, feeder canals, and other 


project works. 


In all some 6.000 people are affected by the project 


The following table shows the acreage of majo} classes of crops, the 


production 
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Comparative summary 





l an ( 
} 
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Hydro leetric power 


For optimum development, control, and use of water resources, 
Federal reclamation multipurpose works are being constructed to 
serve irrigation, power, municipal water, flood control, navigation, 
fish and wildlife, recreation, pollution abatement, and other purposes. 
The inclusion of revenue producing power fac iti S permits the cOon- 
struction of projects greater in cost than the re payment ability of the 
irrigation water users ordinarily would allow 

Seventeen multipurpose reclamation projects with power facilities 
had been placed in operation by the end of fiscal vear 1954. These 
projects have 29 powerplants in operation with a nameplate capacity 
of 4.72 million kilowatts, almost 9,000 circuit miles of transmission 
lines, and nearly 300 substations.’ The transmission lines are pri- 
marily to connect with power distribution systems of cooperative, 
municipal, or private organizations 

The sale of electric energy from these 29 plants in fiseal year 1954 
totaled 24.5 billion kilowatt-hours, an amount sufficient to supply a 
city of about 7 million people. The net revenues from the sale of this 
energy after providing for operation and maintenance costs and 
replacements, totaled in fiscal year 1954 almost $35.9 million for 
return to the United States Treasury 

Rates are established to return the Federal investment allocated to 


] 


power plus 2% percent interest (8 percent on older projects) in the 


1 Includes transmission lines ar ubstatio 1” ma t r M iri I 
from projects constructed by t Cory { I 


320578 —54 2 
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first 50 years of operation of each plant. The cumulative net revenue 
to June 30, 1953. from the 29 plants totaled almost $226 million and 
during the next 50 vears, at rates equivalent to fiscal vear 1954, could 
return net revenues of approximately $1.7 billion. However, when 
they are integrated with plants now under construction by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers, the operating efficiency 
and revenue-producing qualities will be improved. 

The following tabulation shows by projects the nameplate capacity 
of the powerplants. 


) ] } ) »] . 
Hudroe ectri plants on T° amattior projects constructed and operated by Bu eau of 


Ny 
Reclamation, as of June 80, 1954 


epla 

All 
Ex é 
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%). Washingtor Col t Basit Gyr Coulee 4 1, 974, OOK 74 ) 
Washingtor Yak I 4 400 
Wy 1 Ke 39 40 2,4 

2 W yomi Missouri River B Bovser 195 100 5 O00 

04. Vi : i ag Wry se (MO) 

\ N I 1 ( , x0) & 
iri R I 
Wy I North ] Li 19 41) 400 

27. Wyoming R Pi But 4 \ 600 

28. Wyoming SI Heart M 1948 ) 

2 W yor Sl ne 19 6 f 

I 4,718, 450 “4 10 
Powerplant units operated by power allottees under c 


Mw icipal and industrial water 

The history of water use on reclamation projects shows that as 
project water became available farmers immediately began using it 
for domestic purposes. As towns were established in the project area 
they too used the available project water for municipal purposes. 
It is estimated that 2 percent of all reclamation-project lands are now 
in urban development. 

As towns adjacent to projects increased in size, many exhausted 
or outgrew their initial supply and looked to the water stored for 
irrigation as a solution to their municipal water problem. From this 
natural situation a close relationship evolved in the development of 
water resources for irrigation and municipal use. There are now about 
56 urban areas under contract to receive project water for municipal 
purposes. 
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Municipalities obtaining a mun l ndust ( 7 iS waler ipply 
from Federa cla wtior 
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Do ( 
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1) \I I | 
) ( 
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Do ‘ N 
Deo Rapid Val Rapid ¢ 
Texa Rio Grand ( ft i 
Utal Ogden Rive Cit O t ‘ ‘ th O 
Do io ith O 
Do Provo R t ke ( 
Do j ‘ 
Dn ( \ 
Do do ( ) 
Do i ( 
Do lo ( L 
Do 1o ( f Le 
Washington Yakima City of Yak 
Do lo Cit ( I 
Do lo ( 
W yomins North Platte ( ( 
Do oshot ( P 


Under the present concept of comprehensive water-resource 
development, the planning of a new Federal reclamation project 
includes the present and potential water needs of all cities and towns 
in the area. An allocation of water storage is made for this high 
priority under state law, use as a part of the multiple-purpose features 
whenever the municipalities wish to participate 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior on May 26, 1954, regard- 
ing the establishment of a Cabinet Committee on Water Resources 
Policy, President Eisenhower stated, in part: 

The conservation and use which we make of the water resources of our Nation 
may in large measure determine our future progress and the standards of living 
of our citizens. If we are to continue to advance agriculturally and industrially 
we must make the best use of every drop of water which falls on our soil, or which 
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I: lood COnT? 





The first) reclamation proyect were constructed for irrigation 
vater storage without thoughtt if consideration. of the flood-control 
needs of downstream areas Under the present-day multipurpose 
concept of ter-resource development, it is recognized that with a 


small additional cost, and with minor modification in the operating 
plant, many projects can provide much needed protection from floods. 
The worst flood in California history occurred in November 1950, 
using damage estimated at $10 million he loss would have been 
much greater had not the Shasta, Friant, and other dams held back 


the waters of th 1) Iting snow pack from the hig 


igh Sierras. Water 
that could have been a destructive foree was held in storage for 
rrigation use and for generation of power for the benefit of the people. 


In like manner, the operation of the dams on the Columbia River 
saved an estimated $5.5 million in flood dam: ve 
of 1950. 


nh June and July 

Kach of the reclamation storage reservoirs holds back water for 
beneficial use which, if not controlled, could destroy property and life. 
Recreation a if fish and uildlife 

Recreational benefits of Federal reclamation projects are con- 
servatively estimated at over $33 million a vear However, the total 
wiue of human enjoyment ol the outdoor recreation provided by 
project cl velopments cannot be calculated. 

It has been estimated that 6,500,000 annual visitors ¢ nhyov recreation 
on the more than 100 reclamation reservoirs and that half of these 
visitors are tourists and sightseers coming from every State in the 


Union If the tourists and sightseers sp nd $6 a dav for food, lodging, 
and other items, the total business « reated would be over $19 n illion 
_ 21 

Kstimat ry the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and other 
data show that fishermen spent 790,000 angler-davs each vear on 
1) of the hundred-and-odd reclamation reservoirs and caught about 

million pounds of fish. An assumption that the other 50 reservoirs 
were fished only one-half as much would indicate a total of more than 
1.1 million angler-davs of fishing pleasure 

An expenditure bv fishermen of $10 a day for gas, oil, boat hire, 
tackle, bait, et would create a local market of over $11 million 


a vear 

To count the hunters and to measure the game bagged annually 
as a result of the improvement of wildlife habitat due to reclamation 
development would be a difficult and costly job. Reservoir areas, 
( anal rights-of-way and irl iwated fields proy ide cood cover and forage 
for many kinds of small game, with greatly improved conditions for 
game propagation. Observations on various projects indicate the 
public is taking full advantage of this new or improved recreational 
dividend from project development. An estimate of 300,000 hunter- 
days for all types of hunting on all reclamation projects appears con- 
servative, inasmuch as it was estimated in 1951 that pheasant hunters 
spent 170,000 hunter-days on 19 projects. An expenditure by each 
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hunter of SLO per day lol trip expenses and equipme! uid: Indical 


the creation of about $3 million of business annuall\ No estimate 


has been made of the value of the lish, Waterfowl and upland game 


Othe 7 


In addition to the above specie services re ec Reelamatio 
project facilities have (1) provided salinity control, (2) aided in the 
abatement of pollution, }) assisted in the fulfillment of nternational 
obligations } controlled streams lm the interest of navigation and 


provided numerous other services of benefit to the people of the 


Nation. 
THE ROLE O} FEDERAL RE¢ i. M ION IN WEST N DEVELOPMI 


Krom the day in 1847 when the Mormons first diverted the waters 
of a creek to their fields, irrigation has been a part of the development 


of the West In many cases, small irrigation enterprises grew to large 
projects People created on the desert or in the mountain valley 
first a village, then a town, and now a city, with processing shipping 


manufacturing, industries, churches, sel 


and the numerous other facilities and services common to a modern 
urban center. 
The irrigated land nay seem lost amone the modern liiprovements 


iools, hospitals, and banks. 


but vear after vear crops have been grown to sustain the economy of 


the area Reclamation, both Federal and private, along with grazing, 

mining, forest production, and transportation have constituted thi 
; eis os a 

economic Dase Upon which the West has been bDullt 


The story Of any major reclamation area in the Western States is 
a story of a humble beginning of a few irrigated farms from which an 
economic giant has grown. No one would claim that irrigation alon 
created these giants but it is not accidental that each started wher 
man came to 


y 


row Crops and develope dl the Walel esourees 


RECLAMATION S CONTRIBUTION TO TH Or ECONOMY 


° ] 
Farn er and tarm workers 


Based on national census data and studies of 6 widely seattered 
Federal reclamation projects, the income reecived by farm operators, 


owners, and labore Ss 1s about ral) percent of the \ i! le OL crops pro 
duced 


i I 
> ] 
i I 
in 1953 
| 


} 


amation projects, this totaled about $550 million 


‘or all ree 
On the irrigated area around Pavette, Idaho, the income to all 


farm labor, management, and property for 1949 was comp ited to bye 
96 percent of the gross value of crops produced This high ratio of 
by the marketing of erain and 


income to value of crops results in part 
forage crops through livestock. 

A studv made on the Newlands project, Nevada, for 1948 and 1949 
shows that because most crop production was marketed through live 
stock, greatly increasing its value, the income to farmers, farm labor 
Management, and to property was about equal to the value of crops 
produced, 

The W. C. Austin project, Oklahoma, providing a partial irrigation 
water supply to an established dryland agricultural area, appears to 
have created an increase in farm labor, management, and property 
income equal to 79 percent of the additional value of crops produced 
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by irrigation in 1952; and on the Carlsbad project, New Mexico, in 
1947 and 1948, this income was computed at 55 percent of the gross 
value of crops produced 

A University of California idyv of the Klamath project, Oregon- 
California, shows the net labor and investment income to farmers in 
1948 to be 40 percent of the value of crops produced, and that an 


amount equal to about 20 percent of the ¢vross cre p value wa paid to 
farm labor for a total of 60 percent for labor management and 
capital 

For the Yuma project, Arizona-California, and 
Arizona, the total income to farm labor, management, and property 
was about half of the gross value of crops in 1949 


Based On 


the Gila project in 


i these sample studies, it uppears reasonable tO assume 
that farm labor, management, and property income is at least 70 
percent of the FTrOss value of crops crown on Federal reclamation 


proj ects 
Local urban trade area 


Trick pends nt studies of the environs of six w idely scattered projects 
indicate the income to labor and capital in the local project trading 
area Is about equal to the value of crops produced on the project. 
This urban income is estimated at $786 million for 1953 for all Fed- 
eral reclamation projects 

The urban trade created by project crop production comes from 
processing, shipping, marketing, and associated activities required to 
move the crop to market. Dairy products and fruits and vegetables 


obviously require more local economic activities than the shipment 


of grains or cotton. The local trade area also benefits by providing 
goods and services required by farmers, farm laborers, and all those 
whose income is derived directly or indirectly by reason of project 
development 

A study of the contribution of irrigated crop production to the 
economic life of the city of Payette, Idaho, shows this urban or 
nonfarm income in 1949 to be 123 percent of the value of crops grown. 
This is the nonfarm local urban income created by the basic produc- 
tion of crops on the project lands 

A study of the contribution of the Newlands project, Nevada, to 
the local trade area shows that additional nonfarm income created by 
project production was 120 percent of the value of crops produced in 
1949. 

The increased crop production due to local nonfarm income in 
Altus, Okla., has been calculated to be about 80 percent of the gross 
value of the increased crop production due to irrigation in 1952 on 
the W. C. Austin project, Oklahoma. 

A similar study covered the contributions of the crop production 
of the Carlsbad irrigation project in New Mexico to the local economy 
of the city of Carlsbad for the vears 1947 and 1948. This study 
shows the local nonfarm income created by the project production 
Lo be 160 percent of the 2TOSS value of crops produced. 

A study of the 1948 and 1949 economic conditions on the Yuma 
project, Arizona-California, and the Gila project, Arizona, shows the 
local nonfarm business, labor, and property income was about 70 
percent of the gross value of crops produced. 
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Based on these studies, it seems reasonable to assume that crop 
production of irrigation projects creates in the urban area net income 
to labor, management, and capital equal to the gross value of crops 
produced. Thus, local urban nonfarm income created by the 1953 
crops produced on all Reclamation projects was about $786 million. 
Summary of income created by projects at local level 

Based on the foregoing analysis, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the total of both farm and nonfarm income to labor, management, 
and property resulting from the 1953 production on Federal irrigation 
projects was more than $1.3 billion 

The Salt River project, which represents a total Federal investment 
of about $26.7 million offers an ideal case study of the benefits of 
reclamation to the country and at the same time provides another 
Horatio Alger’s theme on a magnificent scale, not the rise of an indi- 
vidual, but of a community of over one-third of a million people 

At the turn of the century, Phoenix was a village in the desert 
Today it is a metropolis and the heart of the Salt River project, one 
of the most highly developed agricultural areas in the United States. 

The gross value of crops produced on Loe project during 1953 was 


$79,875,616. Since the first irrigation water was supplied in 1909, 
the cumulative value of crops omsek through 1953 amounted to 
$1,187,021,331. This wealth production is evidenced perhaps the 


most readily through its influence on retail sales, bank clearings, and 
Federal taxes. 

Retail sales from Maricopa County totaled $468,637,000, volume 
of bank clearings in Phoenix reached $3,229,375,000, and Federal 
taxes from Maricopa pom were estimated at $69,400,000, all during 
1951. Much of this business activity was created in the processing, 
shipping, and marketing of the project’s production, and in providing 
goods and services required by farm owners, operators and laborers 
and by all those whose income is derived from the production of the 
project. 


RECLAMATION’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Trade creating aspects of irrigation 

There are two major trade-creating aspects of reclamation projects 
affecting the economy beyond the local project trading area. 

First, the crop and livestock products shipped out of a project area 
create income in transportation, processing, milling, spinning, weaving, 
manufacturing, wholesaling, financing, retailing, and all other 
processes between farm products and the ultimate consumer. 

Consider the business-creating activities of a bale of cotton pro- 
duced on the Rio Grande or Balmorhea projects in Texas as it be- 
comes cotton clothing purchased in Maine or Wisconsin; or the proc- 
esses between the cottonseed and the thousand uses to which this 
oil crop may eventually be placed. A Yakima, Wash., pear may 
appear in a salad in Chicago, and Salt River Valley grapefruit or 
lettuce on a Pittsburgh table. The milk and cream produced at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, may be butter used in Boston or cheese in St. 
Louis. 

Every State in the Nation shares the health-giving benefit of pro- 
tective foods produced on reclamation projects. A steer fed on the 
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North Platte proje ct Mav be finished in lowa, butchered In Chicago. 
and eaten mm Detroit oO! New York The trade-creating aspects of 
the production ota reclamation project LORS det p Into the national 


econoiny. 
In 1953, Federal reclamation projects produced 25.4 million tons ol 


farm crops. Uf this were all moved by rail, it would require 734,286 
35-ton railway cars. End to end this would represent a train 6,258 
miles in length more than twice the distance from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast This prod ition valued at the farm was worth 
$785.9 million When it reached its final use as processed food o1 


manufactured clothing, it was far from home and its value was many 
times that received by the farmer. 

An attempt was made to follow the production of the Carlsbad 
project, New Mexico, through to the ultimate consumer and Lo meas- 
ure the increase in labor, management, and property income it created. 
It was found that the new labor, management, and property incomes 
over all other costs beyond the project area were about 3.2 times the 
value of the crops as they left the farm. Crops that require extensive 
processing and are marketed over a wide area may create an even 
greater income. ‘Those crops largely consumed as produced may not 
have as high an income-creating character. 

The combined value of all CrOps produced on reclamation projects 


since 1906 is almost $10 billion The value to the Nation of the ree- 
lamation crop, however, may also be measured in terms othe than 
monetary. Many of the crops produced under the ideal climatic and 


soil environment of the irrigated West are grown only there, and these 
choice fruit, nut, and truck crops pl vide a delightful and health- 
giving supplement to the Nation’s diet. 

Irrigated lands in the Western States produce virtually all of the 
Nation’s apricots, almonds, walnuts, dates, lemons, figs, prunes, and 
olives. They supply about 95 percent of the grapes; 90 percent of 
the lettuce; io pereent of the avocados, pears, and cantaloups; 65 
percent of the asparagus; 50 percent of the peaches; and more than 
50 percent of the commercial truck crops. 

The significance of Federal reclamation in western and United 
States production is demonstrated also in the highly desirable off 
season production of fruits and vegetables. The Gila, Yuma, Salt 


River, and Boulder ( ‘anvon projects alone, for example, produce over 


97 percent of the United States-grown dates; 45 percent of winter 
and 42 percent of spring lettuce; 85 percent of the early spring canta- 
loups and 80 percent of early-summer cantaloups; over 85 percent of 
the spring carrots; and sizable portions of the Nation’s supply of 
other choice protective vegetables and truck crops. 

The traditionally important feed and forage plants of reclamation 
projects characterized operations in 1953 and made a_ substantial 
contribution to the utilization of the 700-million-acre western range. 
If not supplemented during some part of each vear, the production 
potential of these rangelands could not be attained and the Nation 
would be deprived of a tremendous forage resource needed in the pro- 
duction of livestock and livestock products. During 1953, reclama- 
tion farms produced over 13.4 million tons of hay, pasture, forage, 
and cereals, a large part of which were utilized locally. 

The second trade-creating aspect of reclamation is the purchasing 
power of project farmers and those securing income from the project’s 
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production. It has been shown that the new income created a hi 

local farm and nonfarm level is about 170 percent of the val 

crops produced. or in 1953 over $1.2 billion This i come trom tabo 
I 


management, and property is the competitive market for all food 
clothing, building materials, household goods, cars, and all man 
factured items of modern society 

The increased purchasing power of the Central Valley project 
California provides an excellent case study of the influence of resource 
development on retail sales This project alone through Suppl 
menting the water supply of many privately built and highly successt 
irrigation ventures and the irrigation of some new land is estimaté 
to provide a new market for a million pairs of shoes each vear, part 
of which will be made in Massachusetts, New York Pennsylvania, Ol 
Missouri; for $10 million worth of tobacco products, which will come 
largely from North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, Florida, and 
Pennsvivania; for 8,000 vacuum cleaners, 8,000 refrigerators, 8,000 
ranges, 8,000 washing machines, 8,000 radios and television sets 
which will come from many States but largely from Ohio, Michigan 
Illinois, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 

The increased purchasing power of this 1 project translates into 
an annual market for 15,000 new cars, some from Detroit and South 
Bend and other cities, but many assembled in California from parts 
manufactured in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of textiles from New 
Kngland and the South Atlantic States; and for thousands of auto 
mobile tires and accessories, home appliance s, office machines, and al 
the assorted gadgets of the day produc ado in all corners of the country 

The water conserved and made available by this 1 project, although 
used largely to supplement the irrigation supplies of 
of prosperous farms, is enough to supply a fully adequate irrigation 
source for the equivalent of well over 6,000 new farms 


many thousands 


Such number of farms would require an initial investment in more 
than 8,000 tractors, 70 percent of which come from Pennsylvania 
Illinois, and Wisconsin; more than 7,500 trucks fabricated in Michi 
gan, Wisconsin, and Indiana, though perhaps assembled in California ; 
around 1,000 hay balers, spray outfits, and combine harvesters, and 
so forth, produced mainly in Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ten 
nessee, Iowa, and New Jersey; and thousands of plows, harrows, eulti 
vators, mowers, and other implements originating largely in the Great 
Lakes, East Central, and South Central States. Annual replacements 
will continue to provide an active market. 

Every segment of the Nation’s economy has participated and 
shared direetly or indirectly in the construction of these reclamation 
projects. In doing so every section of the Nation has been benefited 
by reclamation long before the impact of prosperous and continuing 
consumer markets has been measured. 

An analysis of direct Federal procurements for the Central Valley 
project in California, for example, indicated that all of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii supplied some portion of the 
$99 million Federal purchase. In like manner these many areas 
shared in purchases by the contractors of millions of dollars of 
materials, equipment, and supplies. The same pattern of nation- 
wide procurements occurs in the construction of other reclamation 
projects. 
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National Average, 98.3% 


STATE POPULATION GAINS 1900-50 
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IMPORTANCE OF RECLAMATION TO THE WEST AND TO THI 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Growth of western population 

The story of the phenomenal growth of our Nation is the story of 
the new frontiers it has conquered. The Ohio Valley, Louisiana 
Territery, California, the Oregon country, Alaska, and the persistent 
development of the resources of these and many other new frentiers 
have provided the Nation with the ingredients for economic growth. 

From the Nation’s beginning it was the resources from the new 
frontiers that nurtured it from economic infancy as a nation of farmers 
and woodsmen to the industrial giant it is today and made possible 
the population growth from the 5.3 million of 1800 to 161 million 
today. The phenomenal increase in western population clearly indi- 
cates the economic maturing of that vast area which a century ago 
was little more than the domain of cowboys, trappers, and Indians 

The rate at which this process Is being accomplished is recorded 
in the latest census, which established the West as the most rapidly 
growing section of the Nation. Expressed in terms of the percentage 
increase of 1950 over 1940, the 17 Western States gained 25.8 percent, 
the 11 Mountain and Pacific States 40.9 percent, and the 3 Pacific 
States 48.8 percent, while the United States population increased 
only 14.5 percent. 

In the 50 vears between 1900 and 1950, the 17 Western States 
gained 204 percent, the 11 Mountain and Pacific States 378 percent, 
and the 3 Pacific States 499 percent, while the United States popula- 
tion did not quite double. The West is growing up and, in the process, 
is assuming more than ever a position of vast strategic importance in 
the Nation’s future. 

National trade and reclamation 

The importance of the West as a market for the products of the 
East while at the same time serving as a major source of supply is 
apparent in the attached graphical presentation. A 1 percent sample 
study of waybills conducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicates that, in 1951, 1,544,300 cars weighing 39,820,200 tons were 
shipped into the 17 Western States from the 31 Eastern States and 
? 210,400 cars weighing 71,927,900 tons were loaded in the 17 Western 
States for shipment to the 31 Eastern States. 

In this single year machinery, merchandise, and equipment weigh- 
ing 525,100 tons were loaded into 29,200 freight cars and shipped to 
the 17 Western States from the New England States. The Middle 
Atlantic States supplied 162,100 cars weighing 4,042,800 tons, and 
the East North Central area representing the industrial Great Lakes 
States an additional 608,000 cars weighing 13,353,000 tons for the 
17 Western States area. The East South Central and South Atlantic 
groups provided 99,200 and 84,700 cars weighing 2,811,500 and 
2,313,700 tons, respectively, for delivery to the 17 Western States area. 
Substantial shipments were made also from the other Eastern States 
not included in the above groups. 

Internal shipments—those originating in the 17 Western States 
and shipped to others of the 17-State group or W ithin the States them- 
selves—produced an additional whopping load of 4,858,700 carloads 
aggregating 186,354,000 tons. 
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Spot checks of rail shipments to and from rec lamation-project areas 
reveal an outstanding pattern of continuing prosperity. Railroad 
records at Basin, Grey bull, Lovell, Powell, and Worland, Wyo the 
trade area of Shoshon project show only b20 carloads of produce 
shipped out in 1910. By 1941 the produce shipment had increased to 
11.793 carloads The market for goods consumed in that area and 
produced in other parts of the country grew from 653 carloads in 
1910 to 5,161 carloads in 1941. 

In 1900, before irrigation began on the North Platte project in 
Nebraska and Wyoming, only 190 carloads of outgoing freight were 
shipped from Scottsbluff—the central trading point of the project In 
western Nebraska on the Burlington Railroad system. By 1910, as 
Irnnigation got underway, the fowardings increased to 1,306 carloads: 
by 1940 they had reached 2,404 carloads; and in 1942 they totaled 
3,194 carloads . 

The record of imports to this same North Platte area establishes 
an even more astounding pattern of growth In 1900 only 283 car- 
loads of goods from 6 States were consigned to Scottsbluff. In 1910, 
14 States shipped 1,448 cars. By 1940 the market had increased to 
require 6,207 carloads from 37 States, and 7,144 carloads from 39 
States in. 1942. Checks of Burlington Railroad records have not been 
conducted since that time. 

The constant growth of railroad shipments to and from Ada and 
Canvon Counties, Idaho, closely parallels the expansion of irrigation 
on the Boise, Owvhee, and Vale project areas served from the rail 
outlets of these counties. In 1951, a total of 4,929 cars from the 31 
astern States and 10,632 cars originating in the 17 Western States 
were unloaded at Ada and Canyon County terminals. Total incom- 
ing shipments of 15,561 cars compare with an outbound total of 15,935 
Cars 

\s reported in the [ICC study, the Ada and Canyon County market 
received 46 percent of shipments into Idaho which originated in the 
$1 Eastern States and 18 percent of shipments into Idaho from other 
States in the 17 Western State group, or an overall average of 22 
percent of total Idaho imports. The study shows Ada and Canyon 
County forwardings comprised a little over 11 percent of total Idaho 
out-bound shipments. 

Significantly the carloadings and tonnage figures covered in the 
ICC report represent rail shipments exclusively, and do not prorate 
the 162 billion ton-miles of shipments carried by motor trucks in the 
Nation during 1951. 

In 1952 the crops produced on reclamation projects weighed in 
excess of 23.6 million tons. The 1953 crops exceeded 25.7 million 
tons. Parts of these crops were shipped by rail to a consuming 
market not otherwise supplied by the choice fruits, nuts, and vegeta- 
bles grown in the ideal climate and soil environment of the irrigated 
West. Other appreciable segments of the bounty of reclamation 
projects moved by truck. The flow of out-bound freight was matched 
by incoming trucks and railroad cars in reclamation-project areas 
loaded with the products of the mines, mills, and industries of the 
rest of the Nation. Trade in the 17 Western States was materially 
stimulated by reclamation projects. In turn the influence of the 
trade extended to all of the States of the Union. 

Retail sales in the 17 Western States during 1951 rose to almost 
$40 billion and averaged out at $1,139 for every man, woman, and 
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child Retail sales for the Nation during the same year averaged 
$1,023 per capita. The average of the 11 Western States was $1,209 


and the 3 Pacific States $1,240 per capita 

This retail market was nearly three times greater than the total 
United States exports for the same year and provided an outlet 
for the textiles of the East and New England, the technical equip- 
ment and machinery of the Middle Atlantic and New England States, 
the automotive equipment and farm machinery of the industrial 
Great Lakes States, the tobacco and tobacco products of the South- 
east, and for the assorted goods and services offered to the retail trade 
by the multitude of suppliers in the Nation’s markets. Much of the 
western market has been made possible by the establishment of 
prosperous communities upon irrigated land. 

Each reclamation project exercises an influence on the local and 
regional market as evidenced by the $40 billion level of retail sales 
in the 17 Western States and through these markets reclamation’s 
influence is carried into the markets of the Nation as a whole. 
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Distribution of population and ret g S , . 
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GOVERNMENT COSTS AND REVENUES FROM RECLAMATION 


Cost of construction 


The total cost of project plant, property, and equipment for the 
Federal reclamation program, as of June 30, 1953, was as follows 


Item 
Completed works: ( 
Multiple purpose E872 9249 R99 
Irrigation 581. 151. 447 
Power 157, 002, 583 
Municipal water 13, 974, 130 
Flood control 0. 619. 508 
Construction in progress 150. GSO. 185 
Other physical property 21, 071, 583 
Total 2 406. 80 58 


Full production is yet to be obtained from some of the newer 
irrigation projects and very little has been obtained from the funds 
indicated for “Construction in progress.” 

The magnitude of these large figures is difficult to fully understand 
A comparison of the costs of plant, property, and equipment tor all 
reclamation since 1902 with the cost of other Federal activities may 
be helpful. The total cumulative cost of reclamation would finance 
the Department of Defense for less than a month at its fiseal yeal 


1952 level of expenditure What has been spent on reclamation in 
over 50 vears would finance our aid to foreign countries only half of 


a year. What was spent on reclamation in the 1] year, fiscal year 
1953, would have financed the Department of Defense less than 
days, the foreign assistance program or the Veterans’ Administration 
less than a month 

Reclamation, in its more than 50-vear history, has spent in plant 
property, and equipment the equivalent of only about 4 percent of 
our current annual national budget. In perspective, the annual 
reclamation expenditures become relatively small when measured in 
terms of benefits to all segments of the Nation 


INCOME FROM IRRIGATION AND POWER 


The total of repayment contracts with irrigation distriets and 
municipalities as of June 30, 1953, amounted to $691 million, of which 
$109 million have been paid. Additional amounts will be returned 
under water-service-type contracts. In addition, water users are pay- 
ing the annual costs of operating and maintaining the project works 

Net power revenue from sales of energy produced by the 29 plants 
in operation, after deductions for annual operation, maintenance, and 
replacements, totaled $225.9 million on June 30, 1953, of which $33.8 
million was received during fiscal year 1954. These facilities will 
continue to be revenue-producing for many years and as they are 
integrated with additional plants to be brought into operation, the 
efficiency and revenue-producing characteristics will be greater than 
at present. At the level of net power revenues for fiscal year 1954, 
these 29 plants could return to the United States Treasury during 
the next 50 vears at least $1,692 million. 
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Of the potential income of $1,918 million im net power revenues 
003 from the 29 powerplants in operation and the $691 
LO} om irrigation and municipal water during the repayment 
contract period there had been returned to th Federal Treasury 
0 h | 1e 30. 1953. a total Oo1 $334.8 million, 
FEDERAI X REVENUE CREATED Y RECLAMATION 


n 1953, individual income taxes paid directly by irrigation farmers 
he neighboring towns and villages whose business 
or employment stems from the construction of 15 selected reclamation 
projects, were estimated at $106 million. The cumulative individual 


neome tax revenues from this sample studv area since 1916 is esti- 


and DbV persons oT t 


mated at over SSOO million. In addition to individual tax revenues, 
an appre priate share of corporation and excise taux revenues collected 
in the same 15 project areas is directly attributable to reclamation 
development K’stimated receipts from these sources total nearly 


$500 million. The combined returns from individual and corporate 
tax revenues accordingly are estimated at about $1.3 billion. Total 
Federal project construction cost through June 30. 1953. for the same 
rojyects aggregated $269 million. Thus far, Federal taxes collected 
have exceeded the Federal investment in irrigation features 1n these 
projects by about five times. 
Based on this sample study, the cumulative return to the Treasury 
from the areas of the 69 projects or divisions of projects receiving 
water under the Federal reclamation program in 1953 now stands at 
over $3.1 billion. This is an amount greater than total reclamation 
expenditures for all project works either complete or incomplete 
we the beginning of the Federal reclamation program in 1902 to 
It has accumulated from projects involving less than half of 
irrigation feature costs incurred to date and thus presages 
aceeicrating revenues as the great projects of the Columbia Basin, 
Missouri River Basin, and Central Valley of California reach full 
production. Strikingly enough, these revenues are in addition to the 


obligation voluntarily assumed by direct users of water to repay 


o the Government the cost of irngation features allocated for repay- 


Long after pro} CT COSTS have been repaid fully through the sale 

of electric energy and operations of repayment contracts, the new 
wealth created through the Federal investment in the development 
of its own resources will be refleeted ina continuing flow of tax revenues 
from the project areas and from the rest of the Nation as well. 


NATIONAL NEED FOR AN EXPANDING RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


Risi q national population and need for food and fiber 

Since 1920, the land used for crops in the United States has re- 
mained at approximately 400 million acres. During the last half 
century, the acreage of cropland available per capita has constantly 
decreased. In 1900 there were 4.2 acres for each person; by 1950, 
2.7 acres With fewer acres per person, we are living better than 


» Or ov vVears ago 
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This miracle has been aided by farm mechanization, development 
of synthetic fibers, and the shift in the export and import balance. 
The equivalent of 50 to 60 million acres of new land has become 
available by the replacement of horses and mules with tractors 
Proportionate equivalent additions resulted through discovery and 
production of synthetic fibers and the shift in trade balance. Mech- 
anization is virtually complete. We have reached what appears to 
be the point of minimum cotton requirements, and production has 
increased in the interest of national well-being. We have become a 
balanced agricultural nation in terms of exports and imports. Addi- 
tional relief cannot be anticipated from those sources. 

Against this backdrop of agricultural adjustments, we face a future 
which will see 6,000 more persons each day surround the dinner table 
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and our population surge upward to 200 million by 1975. Where 
four surround the dinner table, a fifth will join by a quarter of a 
century. Present farm production will not provide for that fifth 


person if we are to live as well as we do, allow for desired improve- 
ments, and take care of national commitments 

This a not imply that Americans will go hungry in the next 
25 years. Farm output has been stepped up. As a nation we 
have ean irrigation and applied it to over 26 million acres in 
the production of more and finer crops. Most of this land was 
reclaimed from the desert. We have used better seed and planting 
stocks, more fertilizer, and many tools of soil conservation and 
better husbandry to make each acre produce more. The Nation 
will meet the challenge of increased population by continuing and 
accelerating these processes. 

The equivaleat of 100 million new acres must be developed. Much 
of this will come from more intensive use of land we now farm, a 
part will come through new irrigation projects in the arid West. 
But perhaps the most productive potential source will come through 
making irrigation available where rainfall is unreliable or inadequate. 

Farmers in the so-called humid area are finding crop production 
can be greatly increased by supplemental water during recurring 
periods of drought and that adequate soil moisture increases the 
efficiency of crop rotation and commercial fertilizers. Interest in 
irrigation in the higher rainfall areas is proven by a 96-percent increase 
in land irrigated in the 10-vear period, 1939 to 1949, in the 31 Central 
and Eastern States, compared to an increase of 21.9 percent in the 

Western States. There are now about 1,500,000 acres of irrigated 
land in these Eastern States. As this pattern continues, there will 
be greater interest in the optimum use of water and land resources 


Ld or 


Other needs for de relopme nt of water resources 

The need for food for a growing population is only a part of the 
need for water developments. Water is essential to every aspect of 
our lives in quantities that are usually unsuspected. For example, 
it takes 18 barrels of water to refine a barrel of oil. It takes 85,000 
gallons of water to produce a ton of rubber, and 800,000 gallons to 
grow a bale of cotton. Municipal needs for water average about 
200 gallons a day for each person. 

It was once assumed that the eastern half of the Nation had plenty 
of water, yet many cities are now facing water shortages and indus- 
tries using large quantities of water are searching for areas with 
adequate supplies. More and more farmers are interested in supple- 
mental irrigation. The ‘‘water problem” is no longer confined to the 
arid West. 

Our increasing population must find an increasing field of economic 
opportunity. The development of new water resources can be used 
as a foundation on which an expanding economy can be constructed. 

\s an example, in addition to the opportunity for irrigation develop- 
ment other opportunities exist for the development of water resources 
in the upper Colorado Basin. Here are 17 percent of the world’s 
coal resources. Much of it can be deve lope “l as a source of S\ nthetie 
oil, This reserve would supply the Nation's present consumption of 
oil for hundreds of vears. The oil-shale deposits would supply the 
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present national consumption for 190 years. Vast deposits of uranium, 
vanadium, magnesium, and phosphate are available for use. The 
development of water and its power potentials would lead the Way 
to a Vast industrial expansion 

The development of water and hydroelectric power over the Nation 
tends to disperse the population and industry, reduce the burden of 
transportation, and make sections of the Nation more self-sufficient. 
This could be an important factor in an atomic war or other national 
emergency. 


POPULATION TRENDS compared with 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
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mf 
RECLAMATION’S POTENTIAI 


From time to time estimates have been made of the reclamation 
potential of the Nation. Each of these estimates has been influenced 
by the concept of need, engineering technology, and the economic 
criteria existing at the time. 

Millions of acres of desert land, ideal for irrigation, are now unused 
except for limited grazing. Millions of acres of land are now farmed 
that cannot produce at their optimum level due to shortages of mois- 
ture at some time during the growing season, As these water needs 
for agriculture and those of our cities and industries continue, we 
allow our rivers to flow relatively unused to the oceans. The Geolog- 
ical Survey estimates that the Nation uses only 14 percent of the 
annual runoff. Other estimates indicate that 400 million acre-feet 
of water from the 17 Western States waste virtually unused to the 
ocean. The day is far in the future when the Nation will irrigate 
every acre of land than can be economically irrigated and will use all 
its water resources beneficially. 

What are the limiting factors to a continuing development of our 
land and water resources? There is no doubt a limit to these resources 
but it cannot be reached in the foreseeable future. 

Is the limiting factor our engineering ability? In this field the 
impossible of vesterday IS commonplace today and progress has 
exceeded our ability to comprehend. No project that has been pro- 
posed is beyond the engineering skill of the day. 

The only limitation to continued resource development is. the 
relationship of the need to the cost at any given time. What is the 
value of a glass of water? What is the value of food? It is in relation 
to the need and the need is an ever-changing factor. We should set 
about to provide for the needs of tomorrow so that when tomorrow 
comes we are not too late with too little. 

We need vision to see the needs of tomorrow and the opportunities 
that are around us to provide for them. This vision is not present in 
all men, even men of learning and leadership. Some early explorers 
called the Great Plains and Southwest the American desert. 

In 1852, Daniel Webster, speaking against western railroad develop- 
ment said: 


I will not vote one cent from the Publie Treasury to place the Pacifie Ocean | 
inch nearer to Boston than it is What do we want with tl worthless area 
this region of savages and wild beasts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust 
of cactus and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever hope to put these great 


deserts and these endless mountain ranges? 


Fortunately for the Nation, other men could see the great potential 
of the West. Many now see a continuing Federal reclamation pro- 
gram as a means of insuring an adequate supply of food and fiber for 
our increasing population, as a base for the development of unused 
resources, as a means of extending and widening the national horizon 
of new economic opportunities for our people, and as a leavening 
agent for our continued national economic growth. 
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